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hands of one man it makes the higheſt pretenſions, as it is 
addreſſed to the nobleſt faculties. In thoſe of another it is ; 
reduced to a mere matter of ornament, and the Painter has 
but the humble province of furniſhing our apartments with 
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3 GENTLEMEN, 
ö b | HE value and rank of every art 
F is in proportion to the mental 
4 labour employed in it, or the mental pleaſure produced by i 
I it. As this principle is obſerved or neglected, our profeſſion 4 
J becomes either a liberal art, or a mechanical trade. In the 


elegance. 
B This. 
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This exertion of mind, which is the only circumſtance t. it 
truly enobles our Art, makes the great diſtinction between 
the Roman and Venetian ſchools, and gives the ſuperiority 
to the Painter of Hiſtory over all others of our pro- 
feſſion. No part of his work is produced but by an 
effort of the mind; there is no object which he can ſet 
before him as a perfect model; there is none which he can 
venture minutely to imitate, and to transfer with all its 


beauties and blemiſhes into his great deſign, 


I have formerly obſerved, that perfe& form is produced 
by leaving out particularities, and retaining only general 
ideas, I ſhall now endeavour to ſhew that this principle, 
which J have proved to be metaphyſically juſt, extends 
itſelf to every part of the Art; that it. gives what is 
called the grand tile, to Invention, to Compolition, to Ex- 
preſſion, and even to Colouring and Drapery. 


Invention in painting does not imply the invention 
of the ſubject; for that is commonly ſupplied by the Poet 
or Hiſtorian. With reſpect to the choice, no ſubje& can be 
proper that is not generally intereſting. It ought to be 


either ſome eminent inſtance of heroic virtue, or heroic 


ſuffering. 


E233 


ſuffering. There muſt be ſomething either in the action, 
or in the object, in which men are univerſally concerned, 


and which powerfully ſtrikes upon the publick ſympathy. 


Strictly ſpeaking, indeed, no ſubject can be of univerſal, 
hardly can it be of general concern; but there are 
events and characters ſo popularly known in thoſe countries 
where our Art is in requeſt, that they may be conſidered as 
ſufficiently general for all our purpoſes. Such are the great 
events of Greek and Roman fable and hiſtory, which early 
education, and the uſual courſe of reading, have made fa- 
miliar and intereſting to all Europe, without being degraded 
by the vulgariſm of ordinary life in any country. Such too 
are the capital ſubjects of ſcripture hiſtory, which, beſides 


their general notoriety, become venerable by their connec- 


tion with our religion. 


As it is required that the ſubject ſelected ſhould be a 
general one, it is no leſs neceſſary that it ſhould be kept 
unembarraſſed with whatever may any way ſerve to divide 
the attention of the ſpectator. Whenever a ſtory is related, 
every man forms a picture in his mind of the action and the 


expreſſion of the perſons employed. The power of repre- 


ſenting this mental picture in canvaſs is what we call Inven- 
| tion 
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tion in a Painter. And as in the conception of this ideal 
picture, the mind does not enter into the minute peculiari- 
ties of the dreſs, furniture, or ſcene of action; ſo when 
the Painter comes to repreſent it, he contrives thoſe little 
neceſſary concomitant circumſtances in ſuch a manner, that 


they ſhall ſtrike the ſpectator no more than they did him 


in his firſt conception of the ſtory. 


TI am very ready to allow that ſome circumſtances of mi- 
nuteneſs and particularity frequently tend to give an air of 
truth to a piece, and to intereſt the ſpectator in an extraor- 
dinary manner. Such circumſtances therefore cannot wholly 
be rejected; but if there be any thing in the Art which 
requires peculiar nicety of diſcernment, it is the diſpoſition 
of theſe minute circumſtantial parts, which, according to the 
judgement employed in the choice, become ſo uſeful to 


truth, or ſo injurious to grandeur. 


However, the uſual and moſt dangerous error is on the 
fide of minuteneſs; and therefore I think caution moſt ne- 
ceſſary where moſt have failed. The general idea conſtitutes 
real excellence. All ſmaller things, however perfect in 
their way, are to be ſacrificed without mercy to the greater. 


The Painter will not enquire what things may be admitted 
without 
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»vithout much cenſure. He will not think it enough to 
ſhew that they may be there, he will ſhew that they muſt 
be there; that their abſence would render his picture 


maimed and defective. 


Thus, though to the principal group a ſecond or third be 
added, and a ſecond and third maſs of light, care muſt be 
yet taken that theſe ſubordinate actions and lights, neither 
each in particular, nor all together, come into any degree 
of competition with the principal; they ſhould make a part 
of that whole which would be imperfect without them. To 
every part of painting this rule may be applied: even in 
portraits, the grace, and, we may add, the likeneſs, conſiſts 
more in taking the general air, than in obſerving the exact 


ſimilitude of every feature. 


Thus figures muſt have a ground whereon to ſtand; 
they muſt be cloathed; there muſt be a back ground; 
there muſt be light and ſhadow : but none of theſe ought 
to appear to have taken up any part of the artiſt's atten- 
tion, They ſhould be ſo managed as not even to catch 
that of the ſpectator. We know well enough, when we 
analyze a piece, the difficulty and the ſubtilty with which 
| an artiſt adjuſts the back-ground, drapery, and maſſes of 
C light: 


S 


„ 
light; we know that a conſiderable part of the grace and 
effect of his picture depends upon them: but this art is ſo 
much concealed, even to a judicious eye, that no remains 
of any of theſe ſubordinate parts occur to the memory when 


the picture is not preſent, 


The great end of the art 1s to ſtrike the imagination: 
The painter is therefore to make no oſtentation of the means 
by which this is done; the ſpectator is only to feel the reſult 


in his boſom. 


An inferior artiſt is unwilling that any part of his in- 
duſtry ſhould be loſt upon the ſpectator. He takes as much 
pains to diſcover, as the greater artiſt does to conceal, the 
marks of his ſubordinate aſſiduity. In Works of the lower 
kind, every thing appears ſtudied, and encumbered; it 


is all boaſtful art, and open affectation. The ignorant 


often part from ſuch pictures with wonder in their mouths, 


and indifference in their hearts. 


But it is not enough in Invention that the artiſt ſhould 
reſtrain and keep under all the interior parts of his ſubject; 
he muſt ſometimes deviate from vulgar and ſtrict hiſtorical 


truth, in purſuing the grandeur of his deſign. 


How 


1 


How much the great ſtile exacts from its profeſſors to 
conceive and repreſent their ſubjects in a poetical manner, 
not confined to mere matter of fact, may be ſeen in the 
Cartoons of Raffaelle. In all the pictures in which the 
painter has repreſented the apoſtles, he has drawn them 
with great nobleneſs; he has given them as much dignity 
as the human figure is capable of receiving; yet we are ex- 


preſsly told in ſcripture they had no ſuch reſpectable ap- 


pearance; and of St. Paul in particular, we are told by 
himſelf, that his 4odily preſence was mean. Alexander is 
ſaid to have been of a low ſtature : a painter ought not ſo 


to repreſent him. Ageſilaus was low, lame, and of a mean 
appearance. None of theſe defects ought to appear in a 


piece of which he is the hero. 


In conformity ta cuſtom, I call this part of the art 


Hiſtory Painting: it ought to be called Poetical, as in rea- 


lity it is. 


All this is not falſifying any fact; it is taking an allowed 
poctical licence. A painter of portraits retains the indi- 
vidual likeneſs; a painter of hiſtory ſnews the man by ſhew- 


ing his actions. 
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A painter muſt compenſate the natural deficiencies of 
his art. He has but one ſentence to utter, but one mo- 
ment to exhibit. He cannot, like the poet or hiſtorian, 
expatiate, and impreſs the mind with great veneration for 
the character of the hero or faint he repreſents, though he 
lets us know at the ſame time, that the ſaint was deformed, 


or the hero lame. 


The Painter has no other means of giving an idea of the 
dignity of the mind, but by that external appearance which 
grandeur of thought does generally, though not always, 
impreſs on the countenance ; and by that correſpondence 
of figure to ſentiment and ſituation, which all men wiſh, but 
cannot command. The painter, who may in this one par- 
ticular attain with eaſe what others deſire in vain, ought to 
give all that he poſſibly can, ſince there are ſo many circum- 
ſtances of true greatneſs that he cannot give at all. He 
cannot make his hero talk like a great man; he muſt make 
him look like one. For which reaſon, he ought to be well 
ſtudied in the analyſis of thoſe circumſtances, which conſti- 


| tute dignity of appearance in real life. 


As in Invention, ſo likewiſe in Expreſſion -care muſt be 


taken not to run into particularities. Thoſe expreſſions 
alone 
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alone ſhould be given to the figures which their reſpective 
ſituations generally produce, Nor is this enough; each 
perſon ſhould alſo have that expreſſion which men of his 
rank generally exhibit. The joy, or the grief of a cha- 
racer of dignity, is not to be expreſſed in the ſame manner 


as a ſimilar paſſion in a vulgar face. 


Upon this principle, Bernini, perhaps, may be ſubje& 
to cenſure, This ſculptor, in many reſpects admirable, 
has given a very mean expreſſion to his ſtatue of David, 
who is repreſented as juſt going to throw the ſtone from 
the ſling; and in order to give it the expreſſion of energy, 
he has made him biting his under-lip. This expreſſion 
is far from being general, and ſtill farther from being dig- 
nified. He might have ſeen it in an inſtance or two; and 


he miſtook accident for univerſality. 


With reſpe& to Colouring, though it may appear at firſt 

4 part of painting merely mechanical, yet it ſtill has its 
rules, and thoſe grounded upon that preſiding principle 
which regulates both the great and the little in the ſtudy of 
a painter. By this, the firſt effect of the picture is pro- 
duced; and as this is performed, the ſpectator as he walks 
the gallery, will ſtop, or paſs along. To give a general air 
D of 
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of grandeur at firſt view, all trifling or artful play of little 
lights, or an attention to a variety of tints is to be avoided; 
a quietneſs and ſimplicity muſt reign over the whole work ; 
to whicha breadth of uniform, and fimple colour, will very 
much contribute. Grandeur of effect is produced by two 
different ways, which ſeem entirely oppoſed to each other; 
one is, by reducing the colours to little more than chiaro- 
oſcuro, which was often the practice of the Bolognian 
ſchools; and the other, by making the colours very diſ- 
tin& and forcible, ſuch as we ſee in thoſe of Rome and Flo- 
rence; but ſtill, the preſiding principle of both thoſe man- 
ners is ſimplicity. Certainly, nothing can be more ſimple 
than monotony; and the diſtinct blue, red, and yellow co- 
lours which are ſeen in the draperies of the Roman and Flo- 
rentine ſchools, though they have not that kind of harmony 
which is produced by a variety of broken and tranſparent 
colours, have that effect of grandeur that was intended. 
Perhaps theſe diftin& colours ſtrike the mind more forci- 
bly, from there not being any great union between them ; 
as martial muſic, which is intended to rouze the nobler 
paſſions, has its effect from the ſudden and ſtrongly marked 
tranſitions from one note to another, which that ſtile of 
muſic requires; whilſt that which is intended to move the 


ſoſter paſſions, the notes imperceptibly melt into one another. 
| In 
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In the ſame manner as the hiſtorical painter never enters 


into the detail of colours, ſo neither does he debaſe his con- 
ceptions with minute attention to the diſcriminations of 
Drapery. It is the inferior ſtile that marks the variety 
of ſtuffs. With him, the cloathing is neither woollen, nor 
linen, nor ſilk, fatin, or velvet: it is Drapery; it is no- 


thing more. 


The art of diſpoſing the foldings of the Drapery make 
a very conſiderable part of the painter's ſtudy. To make it 
merely natural is a mechanical operation, to which neither 
genius or taſte are required; whereas, it requires the niceſt 
judgment to diſpoſe the drapery, ſo that the folds have an 
_ eaſy communication, and gracefully follow each other, with 
ſuch natural negligence as to look like the effect of chance, 
and at the ſame time ſhew the figure under it to the utmoſt 
advantage, 


Carlo Maratti was of opinion, that the diſpoſition of 
drapery was a more difficult art than even that of drawing 
the human figure; that a ſtudent might be more eaſily 
taught the latter than the former; as the rules of drapery, 
he ſaid, could not be ſo well aſcertained as thoſe for deli- 


neating a correct form, 
This 
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This, perhaps, is a proof how willingly we favour our 
own peculiar excellence. Carlo Maratti is ſaid to have va- 
lued himſelf particularly upon his {kill in this part of his 
art; yet, in him, the diſpoſition appears ſo artificial, that 
he is inferior to Raffaelle, even in that which gave him 


his beſt claim to reputation. 


Such is the great principle by which we muſt be directed 
in the nobler branches of our art. Upon this principle, the 
Roman, the Florentine, the Bologneſe ſchools, have formed 
their practice; and by this they have deſervedly obtained 
the higheſt praiſe, Theſe are the three great ſchools of 
the world in the epic ſtile. The beſt of the French ſchool, 
Pouſlin, Le Sueur, and Le Brun, have formed themſelves upon 
theſe models, and conſequently may be ſaid, though French- 
men, to be a colony from the Roman ſchool. Next to theſe, 
but in a very different ſtile of excellence, we may rank 
the Venetian, together with the Flemiſh and the Dutch 
ſchools, all profeſſing to depart from the great purpoſcs 
of painting, and catching at applauſe by interior qualities, 


I am not ignorant that ſome will cenſure me for placing 
the Venetians in this inferior claſs, and many of the warmeſt 


admirers of painting will think them unjuſtly degraded ; 
but 


„ 


but I wiſh not to be miſunderſtood, Though I can by no 
means allow them to hold any rank with the nobler ſchools 
of painting, they accompliſhed perfectly the thing they 
attempted. But as mere elegance is their principal object, 
as they ſeem more willing to dazzle than to affect, it can be 
no injury to them to ſuppoſe that their practice is uſeful only 
to its proper end; that what may heighten the elegant may 
degrade the ſublime. There is a {implicity, and I may add, 
ſeverity, in the great manner, which is, I am afraid, almoſt 
incompatible with this comparatively ſenſual ſtile. 


Tintoret, Paul Veroneſe, and others of the Venetian 
ſchools, ſeem to have painted with no other purpoſe than 
to be admired for their ſkill and expertneſs in the mecha- 
niſm of painting, and to make a parade of that art, which 
as I before obſerved, the higher ſtile requires its followers 


to conceal. 


In a conference of the French Academy, at which were 
preſent Le Brun, Sebaſtian Bourdon, and all the eminent ar- 
tiſts of that age, one of the academicians defired to have 
their opinion on the conduct of Paul Veroneſe, who, though 
a painter of great conſideration, had, contrary to the ſtrict 
rules of art, in his picture of Perſeus and Andromeda, re- 


E preſented 
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preſented the principal figure in ſhade. To this queſtion no- 
ſatisfactory anſwer was then given; but I will venture to ſay, 
that if they had conſidered the claſs of theartiſt, and ranked 
him as an ornamental painter, there would have been no- 
difficulty in anſwering ; It was unreaſonable to expect what 
ce was never intended. His intention was ſolely to produce 
can effect of light and ſhadow ; every thing was to be ſacri- 
ce ficed to that intent, and the capricious compoſition of that 
ce picture ſuited very well with the ſtile he profeſſed. 


Young minds indeed are too apt to be captivated by this 
ſplendor of ſtile; and that of the Venetians will be particu- 
larly pleaſing; for by them, all thoſe parts of the art that 
give pleaſure to the eye or ſenſe, have been cultivated with. 
care, and carried to the degree neareſt to perfection. 


The powers exerted in the mechanical part of the art have 
been called he language of painters; but we may ſay, that it 
is but poor eloquence which only ſhews that the orator can 
talk, Words ſhould be employed as the means, not as the 
end: language is the inſtrument, conviction is the work. 


The language of painting muſt indeed be allowed theſe 


maſters; but even in that, they have ſhewn more copiouſneſs 
than 1 
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than choice, and more luxuriancy than judgment. If we con- 
ſider the unintereſting ſubjects of their invention, or at leaſt 
the unintereſting manner in which they are treated; if we 
attend to their capricious compoſition, their violent and 
affected contraſts, whether of figures, or of light and ſha- 

dow, the richneſs of their drapery, and at the ſame time, 
the mean effect which the diſcrimination of ſtuffs gives to 
their pictures; if to theſe we add their total inattention to 
expreſſion, and then reflect on the conceptions and the 
learning of Michael Angelo, or the ſimplicity of Raffaelle, 
we can no longer dwell on the compariſon. Even in co- 
louring, if we compare the quietneſs and chaſtity of the 
Bologneſe pencil to the buſtle and tumult that fills every 
part of a Venetian picture, without the leaſt attempt to in- 
tereſt the paſſions, their boaſted art will appear a mere 
ſtruggle without effect; an empty tale told by an ideot, full 


of found and fury, ſignifying nothing. 


Such as ſuppoſe that the great ſtile might happily be 
blended with the ornamental, that the ſimple, grave and 
majeſtic dignity of Raffaelle could unite with the glow and 
buſtle of a Paulo, or Tintoret, are totally miſtaken. The 
principles by which each are attained are ſo contrary to 


each other, that they ſeem, in my opinion, incompatible, 
and 
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and as impoſſible to exiſt together, as to unite in the mind 


at the ſame time the moſt ſublime ideas, and the loweſt 


ſenſuality. 


The ſubjects of the Venetian painters are moſtly ſuch as 
give them an opportunity of introducing a great number of 
figures; ſuch as feaſts, marriages, and proceſſions, public 
martyrdoms, or miracles. I can eaſily conceive that Paul 
Veroneſe, if he were aſked, would ſay, that no Tubje& was 


proper for an hiſtorical picture, but ſuch as admitted at 


leaſt forty figures; for in a leſs number, he would aſſert, 
there could be no opportunity of the painter's ſhewing his 


art in compoſition, his dexterity of managing and diſpoſing 


the maſſes of light, and groups of figures, and of intro- 
ducing a variety of Eaſtern dreſſes and characters in their 


rich ſtuffs, ; 


But the thing is very different with a pupil of the greater 
ſchools. Annibal Carrache thought twelve figures ſufh- 
cient for any ſtory: he conceived that more would contri- 
bute to no end but to fill ſpace; that they would be but 
cold ſpectators of the general action, or, to uſe his own ex- 
preſſion, that they would be figures to be let. Beſides, it is 


impoſſible for a picture compoſed of ſo many parts to have 
that 
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that effect, ſo indiſpenſably neceſſary to grandeur, of 
one complete whole. However contradictory it may be in 
Geometry, it is true in Taſte, that many little things 
will not make a great one. The Sublime impreſſes 
the mind at once with one great idea; it is a ſingle 
blow: the Elegant indeed may be produced by a 


repetition, by an accumulation of many minute circum- 


ſtances. 


However great the difference is between the compoſition 
of the Venetian, and the reſt of the Italian ſchools, there 
is full as great a diſparity in the effect of their pictures as pro- 
duced by colours. And though in this reſpect the Venetians 
muſt be allowed extraordinary ſkill; yet even that ſkill, as they 
have employed it, will but ill correſpond with the great ſtile. 
Their colouring is not only too brilliant, but, Iwill venture 
to ſay, too harmonious to produce that ſolidity, ſteadineſs, 
and ſimplicity of effect, which heroic ſubjects require, and 
which ſimple or grave colours only can give to a work. 
That they are to be cautiouſly ſtudied by thoſe who are 
ambitious of treading the great walk of hiſtory, is con- 
firmed, if it wants confirmation, by the greateſt of all au- 
thorities, Michael Angelo. This wonderful man, after 


having ſeen a picture by Titian, told Vaſari, who accom- 
F panied 
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nied him *, „that he liked much his colouring and man- 
ec ner; but then he added, that it was a pity the Venetian 
e painters did not learn to draw correctly in their early 
« youth, and adopt a better manner of ſtudy.” 


By this it appears, that the principal attention of the 
Venetian painters, in the opinion of Michael Angelo, ſeemed 
to be engroſſed by the ſtudy of colours, to the neglect of 
the ideal beauty of form, or propriety of expreſſion. But 
if general cenſure was given to that ſchool from the ſight 
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of a picture of Titian, how much more heavily, and more 
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juſtly, would the cenſure fall on Paulo Veroneſe, or more 
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eſpecially on Tintoret? And here I cannot avoid citing 
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Vaſari's opinion of the ſtile and manner of Tintoret. 
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Of all the extraordinary genius's , ſays he, that have 
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<« ever practiſed the art of painting, for wild, capricious, 


&« extravagant and fantaſtical inventions, for furious impe- 
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* Dicendo, che molto gli piaceva il colorito ſuo, e la maniera; ma che era 
un peccato, che a Venezia non s'imparaſſe da principio a diſegnare bene, e che 
non haveſſano que”? pittori miglior modo nello ſtudio. Vaſ. tom. iii. p. 226. 
Vita di Tiziano. 

T Nelle coſe della pittura, ſtravagante, capriccioſo, preſto, e reſoluto, et il 
pili terribile cervello, che habbia havuto mai la pittura, come ſi può vedere in 
tutte le ſue opere; e ne* componimenti delle ſtorie, fantaſtiche, e fatte da lui 
diverſamente, e fuori dell ufo degli altri pittori: anzi ha ſuperato la ſtravaganza, 
con le nuove, e capriccioſe inventioni, e ſtrani ghiribizzi del ſuo intelletto, che 


ha lavorato a caſo, e ſenza diſegno, quaſi monſtrando che queſt' arte è una baia. 


ce tuoſity 
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ce tuoſity and boldneſs in the execution of his work, there 


« is none like Tintoret ; his ſtrange whimſies are even be- 
« yond extravagance, and his works ſeem to be produced 
« rather by chance, than in conſequence of any previous de- 
« ſign, as if he wanted to convince the world that the art 
« was a trifle, and of the moſt eaſy attainment.” 


For my own part, when I ſpeak of the Venetian painters, 
I with to be underſtood to mean Paulo Veroneſe and Tin- 
toret, to the excluſion of Titian; for though his ſtile is not 


ſo pure as that of many other of the Italian ſchools, yet there 


isa ſort of ſenatorial dignity about him, which, however auk- 
ward in his imitators, ſeems to become him exceedingly. His 
portraits alone, from the nobleneſs and fimplicity of cha- 
rater which he always gave them, will intitle him to the 
greateſt reſpect, as he undoubtedly ſtands in the firſt rank 
in this branch of the art. 


It is not with Titian, but with the ſeducing qualities of 
the two former, that I could wiſh to caution you againſt 
being too much captivated. Theſe are the perſons who 
may be faid to have exhauſted all the powers of florid 


eloquence, to debauch the young and unexperienced, and 


have, without doubt, been the cauſe of turning off the at- 


tention 
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tention of the connoifleur and of the patron of art, as well 
as that of the painter, from thoſe higher excellencies of 
which the art is capable, and which ought to be required in 
every conſiderable production. By them, and their imitators, 
a ſtile merely ornamental has been diſſeminated throughout 
all Europe. Rubens carried it to Flanders; Voet, to 


France; and Luca Giordano, to Spain and Naples. 


The Venetian is indeed the moſt ſplendid of the ſchools 
of elegance; and it is not without reaſon, that the beſt 
performances in this lower ſchool are valued higher than 
the ſecond rate performances of thoſe above them : for every 
picture has value when it has a decided character, and is 
excellent in its kind. But the ſtudent muſt take care not 
to be ſo much dazzled with this ſplendor, as to be tempted 
to imitate what muſt ultimately lead from perfection, 
Pouſlin, whoſe eye was always ſteadily fixed 'on the Sublime, 
has been often heard to ſay, «© * That a particular atten- 
« tion to colouring, was an obſtacle to the ſtudent, in 
ce his progreſs to the great end and deſign of the art; 
ee and that he who attaches himſelf to this principal end, 

Que cette application ſinguliere n'etoĩt qu'un obſtacle pour empecher de 
parvenir au veritable but de la peinture, & celui qui s'attache au principal, 
acquiert par la pratique une aſſez belle maniere de peindre. Conference de 


Acad. Franc. 
| « will 


1 


4c will acquire by practice a reaſonable good method of 


« colouring,” 


Though it be allowed that elaborate harmony of colouring, 
a brilliancy of tints, a ſoft and gradual tranſition from one 
to another, preſent to the eye what an harmonious concert 
of muſic does to the ear, it muſt be remembered, that 
painting is not merely a gratification of the fight. Such 
excellence, though properly cultivated, wherenothing higher 
than elegance 1s intended, is weak, and unworthy of regard, 
when the work aſpires to grandeur and ſublimity. 


The ſame reaſons that have been urged why a mixture 
of the Venetian ſtile cannot improve the great ſtile, will 
hold good in regard to the Flemiſh and Dutch ſchools, 
Indeed, the Flemiſh ſchool, of which Rubens is the head, 
was formed upon that of the Venetian ; like them, he took 
his figures too much from the people before him; and his 
works have as much of Fleming in them as the works of 
Paul Veroneſe have of Venetian. The difference between 
Paulo and Baſſano ſeems to be only, that one introduced 
Venetian gentlemen into his pictures, and the other the 
boors of the diſtri& of Baſſano, and called them patriarchs 


and prophets, 
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The painters of the Dutch ſchool have ſtill more locality. 
With them, a hiſtory piece is properly a portrait of them- 
ſelves; whether they deſcribe the inſide or outſide of their 
houſes, we have their own people engaged in their own 
peculiar occupations, working, or drinking, playing, or 
fighting. The circumſtances that enter} into a picture of 
this kind, are ſo far from giving a general view of human 
life, that they exhibit all the minute particularities of a 
nation differing in ſeveral reſpe&s from the reſt of mankind. 
Yet, let them have their ſhare of more humble praiſe. 
The painters of this ſchool are excellent in their own way; 
they are only ridiculous when they attempt general hiſtory 
on their own narrow principles, and debaſe great events by 


the meanneſs of their characters. : 
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Some inferior dexterity, ſome extraordinary mechanical 
power is apparently that from which they ſeek diſtinction. 
Thus, we ſee, that ſchool alone has the cuſtom of repre- 
ſenting candle-light, not as it really appears to us by night, 
but red, as it would illuminate objects to a ſpectator by day. 
Such tricks, however pardonable in the little ſtile, where 
petty effects are the ſole end, are inexcuſeable in the 
greater; where the attention ſhould never be drawn aſide by 


trifles, but ſh2uld be entirely occupied by the ſubject itſelf. 
* | The 
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The ſame local principles which characterize the Dutch 
ſchool extend even to their landſchape painters; and Ru- 
bens himſelf, who has painted many landſchapes, has ſome- 
times tranſgreſſed in this particular. Their pieces in this way 
are, I think, always a repreſentation of an individual ſpot, 
and each in its kind a very faithful but very confined 


portrait. 


Claude Lorrain, on the contrary, was convinced, that 
taking Nature as he found it ſeldom produced beauty ; his 
pictures are a compoſition of the various draughts which he 
has previouſly made from various beautiful ſcenes and pro- 
ſpects. However, Rubens in ſome meaſure has made amends 
for the deficiency with which he is charged ; he has con- 
trived to raiſe and animate his otherwiſe unintereſting views, 
by introducing a rainbow, ſtorm, or ſome particular acci- 
dental effect of light. That the practice of Claude Lorrain, 
in reſpect to his choice, is to be adopted by landſchape 
painters, in oppoſition to that of the Flemiſh and Dutch 
ſchools, there can be no doubt, as its truth is founded upon 
the ſame principle as that by which the hiſtorical painter 
acquires perfect form. But whether landſchape painting 
has a right to aſpire ſo far as to reje& what the painters call 
accidents of Nature, is not eaſy to determine: it is certain 


Claude 
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F life, to ſay that he deſpiſed thoſe qualities which have made 
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Claude Lorrain ſeldom, if ever, availed himſelf of thoſe 
accidents; either he thought that ſuch peculiarities were 
contrary to that ſtile of general Nature which he profeſſed, 
or that it would catch the attention too ſtrongly, and deſtroy 
that quietneſs and repoſe which he thought neceſſary to that 


kind of painting. 


A portrait painter likewiſe, when he attempts hiſtory, 
unleſs he is upon his guard, is likely to enter too much 
into the detail: he too frequently makes his hiſtorical heads 
look like portraits; and this was once the cuſtom amongft 
thoſe old painters, who revived the art before general ideas 


were practiſed or underſtood. An hiſtory painter paints 


man in general; a portrait painter, a particular man, and 


conſequently a defective model. 


Thus an habitual practice in the lower exerciſes of the 
art will prevent many from attaining the greater. But ſuch 
of us who move in theſe humbler walks of the profeſſion, are 
not ignorant that, as the natural dignity of the ſubject is leſs, 
the more all the little ornamental helps are neceſſary to its 
embelliſhment, It would be ridiculous for a painter of do- 
meſtic ſcenes, of portraits, landſchapes, animals, or of ſtill 


the 


Las f 


the ſubordinate ſchools ſo famous. The art of colouring, 
and the ſkilful management of light and ſhadow, are eſſen- 
tial requiſites in his confined labours. If we deſcend till 
lower, what is the painter of fruit and flowers without the 
utmoſt art in colouring, and what the painters call handling 
that is, a lightneſs of pencil that implies great practice, and 
gives the appearance of being done with eaſe? Some here, 
I believe, muſt remember a flower-painter whoſe boaſt it 
was, that he ſcorned to paint for the million : no, he pro- 
ſeſſed to paint in the true Italian taſte ; and deſpiſing the 
crowd, called ſtrenuouſly upon the few to admire him. His 
idea of the Italian taſte was to paint as black and dirty as he 
could, and to leave all clearneſs and brilliancy of colouring 
to thoſe who were fonder of money than of immortality. 
The conſequence was ſuch as might be expected. For theſe 
petty excellencies are here eſſential beauties z and without 
this merit the artiſt's work will be more ſhort lived than the. 


objects of his imitation, 


From what has been advanced, we muſt now be con- 
vinced that there are two diſtinct ſtiles in hiſtory-painting: . 
the grand, and the ſplendid or ornamental. 
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does not fo well admit, any addition from inferior beauties. 
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The great ſtile ſtands alone, and does not require, perhaps 


The ornamental ſtile alſo poſſeſſes its own peculiar merit. 
However, though the union of the two may make a ſort of 
compoſite ſtile, yet that ſtile is likely to be more imperfeR 
than either of thoſe which go to its compoſition. Both 
kinds have merit, and may be excellent though in different 
ranks, if uniformity be preſerved, and the general and par- 
ticular ideas of Nature be not mixed. Even the meaneſt 
of them is difficult enough to attain ; and the firſt place 
being already occupied by the great artiſts in either depart- 
ment, ſome of thoſe who followed thought there was leſs 
room for them, and feeling the impulſe of ambition and the 
deſire of novelty, and being at the ſame time perhaps willing 
to take the ſhorteſt way, they endeavoured to make for 
themſelves a place between both. This they have effected 
by forming an union of the different orders. But as the 
grave and majeſtic ſtile would ſuffer by an union with the 
florid and gay, ſo alſo has the Venetian ornament in ſome re- 


ſpect been injured by attempting an alliance with ſimplicity. 


It may be aſſerted, that the great ſtile is always more or 
leſs contaminated by any meaner mixture. But it happens 
in a few inſtances, that the lower may be improved by bor- 
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rowing from the grand. Thus if a portrait paintef is de- 
ſirous to raiſe and improve his ſubject, he has no other means 
than by approaching it to a general idea; he leaves out all 
the minute breaks and peculiarities in the face, and changes 
the dreſs from a temporary faſhion to one more permanent, 
which has annexed to it no ideas of meanneſs ſrom its being 
familiar to us. But if an exact reſemblance of an individual 
be conſidered as the ſole object to be aimed at, the portrait 
painter will be apt to loſe more than he gains by the acquired 
dignity taken from general Nature. It is very difficult to 
ennoble the character of a countenance but at the expence of 
the likeneſs, which is what is moſt generally required by 
ſuch as ſit to the painter. 


Of thoſe who have practiſed the compoſite ſtile, and have 
ſucceeded in this perilous attempt, perhaps the foremoſt is 
Coregio. His ſtile is founded upon modern grace and elegance, 
to which is ſuperadded ſomething of the ſimplicity of the 
grand ftile, A breadth of light and colour, the general 
ideas of the drapery, an uninterrupted flow of outline, all 
conſpire to this effect. Next him (perhaps equal to him) 
Parmegiano has dignified the genteelneſs of modern effe- 
| minacy, by uniting it with the ſimplicity of the ancients 


and the grandeur and ſeverity of Michacl Angelo. It muſt 
be 
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be conſeſſed however that theſe two extraordinary men, by 
endeavouring to give the utmoſt degree of grace, have ſome- 
times perhaps exceeded its boundaries, and have fallen into 
the moſt hateful of all hateful qualities, affectation. Indeed, it 
is the peculiar characteriſtic of men of genius to be afraid of 
coldneſs and infipidity, from which they think they never can 
be too ſar removed. It particularly happens to theſe great 
maſters of grace and elegance. They often boldly drive on to 
the very verge of ridicule ; the ſpeQator is alarmed, but at 


the ſame time admires their vigour and intrepidity. 


Strange graces ſlill, and ſtranger fights they had, 
Yet neer ſo ſure our paſſion to create 
As when they touch'd the brink of all we hate, 


The errors of genius, however, are pardonable, and none 


even of the more exalted painters are wholly free from 


them; but they have taught us, by the rectitude of their 
general practice, to correct their own affected or accidental 
deviation, The very firſt have not been always upon their 
guard, and perhaps there is not a fault, but what may take 
ſhelter under the moſt venerable authorities; yet that ſtile 
only is perſect, in which the nobleſt principles are uniformly 


purſued 
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purſued ; and thoſe maſters only are entitled to the firſt rank 
in our eſtimation, who have enlarged the boundaries of 
their art, and have raiſed it to its higheſt dignity, by ex- 
hibiting the general Ideas of Nature, 


On the whole, it ſeems to me that there is but one pre- 
ſiding principle which regulates and gives ſtability to every 
art, The works, whether of poets, painters, moraliſts, or 
hiſtorians, which are built upon general Nature, live for 
ever; while thoſe which depend for their exiſtence on 
particular cuſtoms and habits, a partial view of Nature, or 
the fluctuation of faſhion, can only be coeval with that 
which firſt raiſed them from obſcurity. Preſent time and 
future may be conſidered as rivals, and he who ſolicits the 
one muſt expect to be diſcountenanced by the other. 


